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IMPROVING TEACHING:A PROGRESS REPORT 


Last year the Office of the Learning Development 
Co-ordinator began a special project called Improving 
Teaching (IT). Its purpose is threefold: 


1. To encourage and support faculty to improve the 
teaching-learning experience on the Loyola Campus. 


2. To support faculty in the development of new in- 
structional materials. 


3. To support faculty in the development of personal 
+ and professional skills to facilitate student 


VOLUME ? learning. 


? . ony 
NUMBER < The method of IT is to award grants to individuals 
or groups to support their activities to achieve the 
above purposes. 


LEARIING The first group of IT grants were awarded in May 
eee 1975. Here is a progress report from the recipients. 
DEVELOPMENT 


1. Dr. Carlo Fonda, Modern Languages and Linguistics. 
OFFICE seas aati ca 


Dr. Fonda was awarded a grant to prepare a manual en- 
titled "A Programmed Introduction to Historical Lin- 
; , uistics". There have been no manuals of this kind 
LOYOLA CAMPUS Bealients: so a student has no opportunity to apply 
what he has learned in class. In addition, textbooks 
on this topics are either too general or too difficult 
for a beginner. 


Dr. Fonda prepared a first draft and used it with his 

summer course students. At the end of the course he 

invited comments and criticisms from students, which he 
concordia found of great value in preparing the second version. 
university He proposes to use the second draft of the manual dur- 


® ing the second semester. 
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Bie Dr. M.G. Hogben, Director of Interdisciplinary Studies. 


A project "Towards the Improvement of Teaching of Science to Non-Science 
students’, undertaken under the direction of Dr. Hogben, had as its obj- 
ectives: ’ 


a) To locate all commercially available material, audio, visual and 
printed with regards to the title. 


b) To act as a 'clearing house' whereby professors teaching these types 
of courses are informed of all the latest material. 


c) To canvass other universities to find out what they are doing to 
solve this problem. 


d) To compose a computerized placement service especially designed for 
testing non-science students. 


e) To investigate the feasibility of buying or preparing self-paced in- 
struction modules to be used either supplementary to the usual course 
teaching or to confirm that the student has the preprequisite know- 
ledge necessary for the course in question. 


An extensive mail campaign to over 300 colleges in Canada and the U.S.A. 
yielded a large bank of questions, usually multiple choice, to be sorted 
according to area and level by professors on campus. A computer routine 
will be developed to generate tests to evaluate the level of students' 

comprehension in all areas of Science. The result will be the inauguration 
of a science placement service. 


Dr. Hogben stresses the importance of the science placement service, a 
novelty with non-Science students. It is quite common to find great gaps 
in their knowledge of different science areas; once identified, these gaps 
could be filled with regular or self-study instruction. Also, these test- 
ing results could be used by professors to judge whether the non-Science 
Student can be admitted to a course, or how much basic science the student 
must pick up in order to participate actively. 


Completion of this placement service is planned for the 1976-1977 academic 
year. 


In addition a large stock of commercial material has been collected and 
is being distributed for examination to Loyola professors who teach non- 
Science students. 


3. A team of faculty members from the Language Section of the Department 
of French Studies. 


The team, consisting of 7 professors with Mme. L. Van Toch as co-ordinator, 
is developing learning materials for courses in French as a second language 
for "Langues de Spécialités" in the following areas: 

French for Library Science and French for Public Health: pilot courses are 
being taught for the second and third time, respectively, from materials 


distributed in xeroxed form. Print and audio-visual materials have been 
gathered. 


Recreology and Physical Education and Sports: workbooks were printed in 
and used in 3 pilot courses. ese editions are being revised. 
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Frangais Intermédiaire: The existing workbook is being expanded and 
revised. It has been in use at Loyola for the last three years; re- 
cently some 1000 copies were purchased from outside by other institu- 


tions. Several chapters are being added to the present book, which is 
being readied for publication. 


French for Social Sciences: Three of six proposed chapters of the work- 
book are ready in draft form. This course is being taught for the first 
time as a pilot course. 


Each learning package will consist of a workbook, a reader, audio-visual 
aids and a "how-to-use" guide. 


4, Dr. Joanne Tierney, Communication Arts. 


Dr. Tierney will be spending 2 weeks observing and recording first hand 

the script development and production activities related to script inter- 
pretation of the TV series "Kojak", in order to gain further insight into 
the process of script refinement as it is affected by plot, pace and cha- 
racterization inthe writing stage, and by casting, actor interpretation and 
direction during the production phase. 


This project is directly related to Communication Arts 440Z - Advanced 
Script-writing for TV and Radio, to get more insight into the development 
and evolution of the final script. Dr. Tierney stresses that there is 
very little source material of high quality for this course, and a two- 
week session with Jack Laird (head writer of the "Kojak" series) as 
mentor would be of inestimable value to her work in this area. 


Dr. Tierney is scheduled to visit "Kojak" this month. 
5. Professors G. Gross, D. O'Connor, R. Smith. 


We attended "Improving Instructional Effectiveness - A Professional Develop- 
ment Workshop for Faculty" from June 6 - 13, 1975 in Cazenovia, New York. 
Small group discussions and a variety of experiences, role plays, simula- 
tions etc. helped us clarify our personal values and needs as they influence 
our instruction. We also had an opportunity to learn about and experiment 
with alternate instructional philosophies, styles and techniques which in- 
creased our options for methods of instruction. 


Professor Smith felt that the workshop had a profound impact on him. It was 
an intensive experience with a different method of teaching and learning - 


very different from his educational background at the graduate or under- 


graduate level where 99% of his courses were lectures. 


As a result he introduced several changes into the summer course he was 
teaching. One change was to build in specific activities so the students 
could know each other better, and he in turn could get a better understand- 
ing of their backgrounds, their attitudes towards Mathematics in general 
and calculus specifically, and what the course meant to them. A second 
change involved the grading system: students were permitted to write a 
second version of each exam if they so desired, and the better of the two 
marks went towards the final grade. In the short six week course this 
forced (or allowed) students to focus their attention on the material which 
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was most important for the course. This had the effect of making the 
first exam and the discussion of the results a real learning ex- 


perience. = 


"While I still have much to learn about these techniques and how to use 
them more successfully, my perception of what is possible in a Math- 
ematics class and my attitude toward my class have really changed." 


Professor G. Gross: "The workshop at Cazenovia last June was a pleasant 
surprise and has turned out to have been rather useful for me. In par- 
ticular, I am now more aware of the range of ways in which students learn 
and am able to supply a better variety of instructional forms to suit the 
students. That doesn't imply that all problems have disappeared for me 

in and out of the classroom. In fact, I hear more complaints now than 
before because I'm listening more carefully and the students know it. I 
do want to suggest , however, that by and large, more students do learn 
more effectively than they did before in my classes. 


This year, I teach one course in the history of theatre to over sixty 
students. I also conduct a workshop in theatre production which recently 
resulted in a public performance. Last summer I taught a course for 
teachers and directors involved in theatre production for schools and 
community centres. The history course is given to undergraduates and 
surveys two thousand years of theatre history. The theatre production 
workshop required two hundred hours work within a period of 6 weeks as 
did the intensive summer course for teachers. The important fact is 
that I was able to make three very different kinds of structures to 

suit the different sorts of goals and the different types of students 

in the classes I teach. In two of the courses, the outcomes were better 
than I have experienced in twenty years of teaching. The third course 
which is currently under way is not going very well for reasons which I 
can understand but which I may not, at this time, be able to do much 
about. 


I'm now convinced that we fool ourselves when we lecture on any subject 
with the expectation that the students will perceive more or less the 
same message. That is neither to say that the students are stupid nor 
that we lecture poorly. It is to recognize the variety of ways we learn, 
the influence of subjective components of any experience, the various kinds 
of people one finds in a classroom, and so on -- the variables are end- 
less. The experience I underwent at Cazenovia permitted me to put into 
practice what I had previously known only in an intellectual way but had 
been unable, for a variety of reasons, to make work in my classroom. And 
interestingly enough, what I learned to do is to consider each of these 
inhibiting factors in the making of the programs in such a way as to pro- 
mote learning. 


To do what I have just described seems to me to involve finding out how 

a student prefers to learn. It requires me to provide an opportunity for 
them to begin at points which suit them, and so I have to give up the idea 
that uniform learning procedures for all students in my courses is an 
important factor. I have had to accept the idea that it is not remotely 
possible for me simply to tell students all that they should know. I must 
recognize that different students will complete the courses in different & 
ways, and, if the course is really to go well, I shall have found that the 

student will have contributed a good deal to it. 
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For the most part, the academic language of the past is no longer an ef- 
fective means of communication. It is not a simple matter to repair the 
breakdown in communication, but it is sometimes possible within a given 
class. The first thing - the most important which the Cazenovia workshop 
suggested to me - is that I must talk less and listen more. So far, when 

I do so, I find that a great many students tell me how I can get across 

the gap between our language systems. Then we can start to plan their work 
in the course. I found this to be a more difficult and much more satisfying 
way to work, and so I think my efforts are justified." 


Dr. D. O'Connor - 


"My goals were : 1. to understand better considerable antagonisms I've ex- 
perienced with older colleagues. 

2. to understand better the why's and wherefores of depart- 
mentalism and disciplinary boundaries - both of which 
are frustrating for me. 

3. to see what would happen. 


Attainments: 


People who were complete strangers were capable of helping me a great deal 
vis-a-vis goals (1) and (2). 


I had a great, albeit exhausting time; met some really interesting people 
and formed some very promising friendships: learned a good deal about my- 
self as a person and as a teacher; received some fascinating suggestions 
about "what philosophers ought to ‘be doing in universities"; became more 
conscious of how I learn - particularly how I learn in groups; became 
aware of how I unconsciously project my future as an academic (I have 35 
more years till retirement); became more aware of how confusing and scary 
philosophy is for the uninitiated." 


IMPROVING TEACHING :APPLICATIONS 


Applications for further IT grants 
will be received and considered twice 
a year, December 19 and April 15. 
Application forms are available at 
the Learning Development Office, 
Hackett Room 30, local 397. 


EXCELLENCE in TEACHING‘ 


Designing More Effective Instruction 


A Workshop for Faculty 
December 10, 11, 12 


Loyola Campus 


